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GENNESARET 



DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 



As the Lake of Tiberias is in the eyes of many lovers of Palestine 
the most picturesque and the most sacred of all spots in Galilee, so 
Gennesaret is of all those hallowed shores the fullest of holy associa- 
tions, the most beautiful, and the most fertile. In no place can the 
Savior's life be more vividly pictured, nowhere do the lake's natural 
attractions stand out so prominently. 

The earliest mention of the name is in 7 Mace, 11:67, where we 
read that "as for Jonathan and his host they pitched at the waters 
of Gennesar." This form Gennesar is found in many of the manu- 
scripts of the gospels, as well as in Josephus, and is considered by 
good authorities the nearest to the original. The meaning is very 
doubtful, but the first syllable appears to be the Hebrew 13, a garden 
or park, which would, from the descriptions of Josephus, seem to be 
very suitable. From the New Testament data it is clear that Gennes- 
aret was at the northern end of the lake and to the west of the Jordan 
(Matt. 14:34; Mark 6:53). The Talmud identifies Gennesaret 
with the Chinnereth of the Old Testament, i. e., with the city of that 
name. From Josephus we learn that this region was thirty stadia by 
twenty stadia, that is, nearly four miles long by more than two and a 
half miles broad. Gennesaret is famous for all time on account of 
its connection with the life of Christ; no spot can have been oftener 
visited in his frequent journeyings to and from his "own city" Caper- 
naum during the stirring days of his public ministry. In this neigh- 
borhood were done most of his mighty works. The references in 
the gospels are but incidental; for a description of this district we 
must refer to Josephus who in his somewhat exaggerated language 
describes it as a veritable paradise. He writes (War, III, 10:8): 

1 The writer would express his indebtedness to Professor William Arnold Stevens, 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, who not only suggested the writing of this article, 
but also sent him one of his own on Gennesaret, which appeared in the Baptist 
Quarterly Review, October, 1886, to which the present writer owes much. 
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Extending along the lake of Gennesaret and bearing also its name, lies a tract 
of country, admirable both for its natural properties and its beauty. Such is the 
fertility of the soil that it rejects no plant and accordingly all are here cultivated 
by the husbandman; for so genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a wintry climate, grows here luxu- 
riantly, together with the palm tree, which is nourished by the heat; and near to 
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GENNESARET 
The alluvial plain of el Ghuweir and the adjacent region. 

these are figs and olives, to which a milder atmosphere has been assigned. One 
might style this an ambitious effort of nature, doing violence to herself in bringing 
together plants of discordant habits, and an amiable rivalry of the seasons, each, 
as it were, asserting her right to the soil. For it not only possesses the extraordi- 
nary virtue of nourishing fruits of opposite climes, but also maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus it produces those most royal of all, the grape and the fig, 
during ten months without intermission, while the other varieties ripen the year 
around. 
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Although today in its sad neglect Gennesaret produces no walnuts, 
grapes, or olives, and but a few indifferent figs, yet there is no spot 
in all Palestine so manifestly and so richly endowed with the gifts of 
nature nor any place on all the lake where its unchangeable beauties 
can be seen to more advantage. The deep, rich alluvial soil, the 
abundant streams, the fostering climate, and the fair vision of sur- 
rounding beauty all remain : it only needs that the hand of man should 
be stretched forth as a blessing and not as a blight to make the place 
once again "blossom as the rose. ,, 

It is universally accepted that the plain known as el Ghuweir, the 
little Ghor (the Jordan Valley as a whole being el Ghor), is the "Plain 
of" Gennesaret. It must, however, be remembered that the insertion 
of the qualifying epithet; "plain," is an after-invention, unauthorized 
by either the New Testament or Josephus. It is impossible that this 
region, producing olives, grapes, and figs, could have been only an 
irrigated plain, for these fruits are never produced in such conditions. 
It will, however, be convenient at the outset to make the plain, el 
Ghuweir, the center of the topographical description. 

El Ghuweir is an alluvial plain, a kind of delta, formed by the 
united deposits of the streams which have made and are still deepening 
the valleys opening into it. As will be seen by the plan on the pre- 
ceding page, a large area of Galilee is drained by these streams. 
Those who have traversed the deep chasms of the Wady el Hamam 
and the Wady el Amid must realize the enormous amount of sediment 
which, during long ages, has been carried down in the process of 
their erosion. Such alluvial soil is proverbially fertile, but here the 
sediment is of peculiarly rich quality, being the production of both 
basaltic and limestone rocks. The three great basins which drain 
into the plain are named after the gorges through which their streams 
reach the level: the Hamam, the Rubudiyeh, and the Amud. 

Taking these in order from the south, we deal first with the Wady 
el Hamam. This drains the volcanic plateau of Hattin, so called after 
a village beautifully situated below and to the north of the well-known 
Horns of Hattin. An abundant spring bursts forth from under a 
precipitous limestone rock southwest of the village. This and a 
smaller spring lower down the valley are in the dry season entirely 
used up in the irrigation of extensive gardens. Immediately to the 
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north of Hattin, beyond the northern limit of the lava, a small spring, 
c Ain el Hamam, breaks forth in the bottom of the valley and irrigates 
some fruit gardens. A little lower down, just below the ruins of Irbid, 
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GENNESARET 
The district is shaded : the deeply shaded part is el Ghuweir. The whole basin draining into the 
plain is inclosed within the dark dotted line. 

the ancient Arbela, water breaks forth at one or two spots in the valley 
bed, but only during and immediately after rain is there any continu- 
ous stream. As we descend the valley the scenery becomes increas- 
ingly striking. The path, which is in places almost impassable on 
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account of great fallen boulders, enters a gorge between massive cliffs, 
in places perpendicular, more than a thousand feet high. In the 
precipices to the right are the remains of a great cavern-fortress — 
known today as Kulat ibn Maan — which in both Jewish and Arab 
times has been a refuge for robbers. Herod the Great 2 broke up a 
nest of robbers here by letting soldiers down from the cliffs above 
in cages: this also would appear to be the "cave of Arbela" which 
Josephus 3 fortified. Today the great griffin vultures circle around 
and around their nests on its inaccessible ledges. When the narrow 
gorge commences to open out, there breaks forth at the foot of the 
northern cliffs a copious spring known as c Ain Surar. Its waters are 
used for irrigating some gardens lower down the valley, and what 
remains is conducted by a small canal in a direction due east toward 
Mejdel, to be distributed over some vegetable gardens. None of the 
water from the Wady el Hamam reaches the lake. The old channel 
is not only dry but in places actually filled up. 

The next wady, the Rubudiyeh, commences its course in some 
copious springs near the village of Farradeh. It drains the eastern 
end of the Plain of Rameh, and for a couple of miles it is perennially 
filled with a copious millstream from c Ain et Tabil. It runs a course 
two-thirds of a circle around the lofty village of Mughar el Hazzur, 
being here called Wady Sellameh. Below Khurbet Sellameh the wady 
is dry most of the year to within about four miles of the lake. Here 
there bursts forth an abundant spring, c Ain Rubudiyeh. After 
gushing out of a rock and descending in a cascade forty feet, it gives 
rise to a stream large enough to work several mills, besides irrigating 
a considerable area of the open valley — a most charming spot. The 
stream bed again narrows as the water forces itself through an outcrop 
of lava which has in prehistoric times flowed into this valley. About 
three miles above the lake it gives off a large conduit on its northern 
side, which runs to the mill situated on the low hill of Abu Shusheh. 
The main stream plunges down a somewhat deep and stony bed, and 
after passing the ruins of some mills, enters el Ghuweir and runs a 

2 Josephus, War, I, 16:2-4. 

3 Life, §37. These caves are also referred to in I Mace. 9:2, and Josephus, 
Antiq., XII, 11: 1. They were also fortified during the Crusades. The existing 
ruined walls, vaults, and stairs belong to this period. 
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sluggish course to the lake. After heavy rains the stream at the ford 
near the sea is comparatively wide and deep, reaching above a horse's 
girth. The Abu Shusheh millstream pours down from the mill 
through a great mass of rank vegetation, and after crossing the Tiberias- 
Safed highroad in several streamlets its waters unite into a small 
brook which enters the lake north of the Rubudiyeh main stream. 

The basin of Wady el Amud is the third and greatest area draining 
into el Ghuweir. This remarkable valley takes its rise near the village 
of Meiron on the eastern slopes of Jebal Jermak. It receives the 
drainage of the east side of the whole mountain range from Jermak 
(the highest mountain in Palestine, 3,934 feet high) to Jebelat el c Arus. 
A northern branch of the valley comes from c Ain Jinn, a copious, and at 
times intermittent, spring. Tributaries to this northern arm carry 
down the drainage of part of the volcanic plateau of Merj el jish and 
neighboring valleys. In the winter great bodies of water descend to 
the main wady from the Safed district to the east, and from around 
Jebel el Bellaneh on the west. Although liable to fluctuation, the 
stream in this valley is perennial and abundant. The upper part is 
known as Wady Tawahin (the Valley of the Mills), because of the 
great number of mills there. Part of it is also known, particularly 
to the Safed people, as Wady Leimon, because of the extensive and 
beautiful orange and lemon plantations there situated. For miles the 
deep valley-bottom presents a scene of verdure and cultivation such 
as is seldom seen in Palestine. As it approaches the lake the valley 
greatly narrows and for over a mile the stream traverses a narrow 
gorge between precipitous limestone cliffs, full of caves. The valley 
here receives the name Wady el Amud. The natives account for the 
name (the Valley of the Column) by the appearance of the straight 
and lofty cliffs at its mouth ; but Robinson 4 states that he saw a column 
twenty feet long lying near its entrance, and he ascribed the name to 
that. 

It is necessary to mention here a source of confusion. Some of 
the bedawin call this valley, quite incorrectly, Wady el Hamam, 
like the one previously described. The well-known "Rob Roy" 
Macgregor was led astray by this. He writes: 5 "One of these 

4 Researches, Vol. II, p. 402. 

s Rob Roy on the Jordan, ist ed., p. 367. 
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(streams), c Ain el Amud, comes from the south along the Wady Hamam 
or Vale of Doves, etc." 

Where the stream of the Amud enters the open plain it is crossed 
by a modern bridge, and then it traverses the level ground and enters 
the sea north of the Abu Shusheh millstream. The remains of two 
considerable irrigation canals north of this stream are plainly visible. 
One leaves the Amud stream just as it emerges from the gorge and, 
winding northeast across the plain, enters the sea just south of Khurbet 
Minia. The second leaves the Amud a little below the bridge, and 
runs seaward between the before-mentioned canal and the main 
stream. Both these canals are in places filled up, and they have 
not been used in their whole length for years. But it is evident that 
by their means the plain almost up to Khan Minia has been watered 
by the northern stream within comparatively recent times. In ancient 
times all these streams must have been used to fertilize the whole 
Ghuweir, and probably also the lower slopes of the surrounding hills. 
Now the water is largely allowed to run to waste. 

One stream has been omitted because it arises in the plain itself. 
Between the Wady el Hamam and the Rubudiyeh streams there 
arises, close to the Tiberias-Safed road, a copious spring known as 
c Ain el Madauwereh (the Round Spring). It has received this name 
because it arises within a circular basin some one hundred feet in 
diameter." The masonry is Arabic and the purpose of the basin is, 
as with similar constructions at Tabaghah, to raise the level of the water 
for irrigation. The water, which has a temperature of 73 F., is 
ordinarily about three feet deep and swarms with fish. From it a 
perennial stream runs through a thicket of tangled brushwood to the 
lake. A conduit from this spring carries its waters, when needed for 
irrigation, toward Mejdel ; indeed it is probable the original purpose 
of this birket was to carry water into such a canal. The remains of a 
canal, parallel in parts with the present one but more carefully con- 
structed, still are visible at a somewhat higher level than that now used. 

The plain itself is roughly level and is everywhere intersected by 
small water channels. Near its center there arises a ragged mass 
of laval rock — an offshoot of the Rubudiyeh outcrop — called Waret es 
Soda. The plain around Mejdel is cultivated by the fellahin of that 
village; between there and the mouth of Wady Amud by Tellaweyeh 
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bedawin; Abu Shusheh is inhabitated by Kharambeh bedawin; and 
the rest of the plain is under the control of the Sumeireh. These 
tribes, though tent-dwelling Arabs, are not true bedawin because they 
cultivate the soil like the fellahin, which the true nomads never do. 

Recently the plain has almost in its entirety passed into the hands 
of two German Roman Catholic societies. The northern part forms 
part of the property of the Tabaghah Hospice, the southern part 
belongs to a committee which has purchased a great part of Mejdel 
and the land adjoining. It is to be hoped that under European con- 
trol great improvements may occur. At present barley is raised, and 
on irrigated portions maize, melons, marrows, tomatoes, peppers, 
badingan (egg plant), bamiyeh (Hebiscus esculentus), etc., are grown; 
but large areas are given over to thistles and weeds. In early spring 
it is a brilliant green from end to end. There is a sad lack of trees; 
only a few prickly acacias (Sidr) and some stumpy palms remain 
where once fruit flourished so well. Some of the most fertile corners 
are near the mouths of the wadies. 

Seaward, el Ghuweir is bounded along most of its length by a clean 
gravelly beach of tiny stones mixed with, and in parts overspread by, 
masses of beautiful little shells. Inside the beach is a fringe of olean- 
ders, brambles, and Sidr; in places, especially near the stream and 
canal-mouths, the shrubs extend to the water's edge. This shore 
path from el Mejdel to Khan Minia is one of the most charming routes 
in all Palestine. It varies from minute to minute, now among the 
shrubs, then over an open lawn, along the bank, or across a stream. 
In the spring every grassy patch is ablaze with flowers, anemones in 
particular of every hue. The early morning and the hour of sunset are 
the perfect times. I shall never forget one summer when I with a party 
of friends rode all night by mo6nlight from Nazareth to Tabaghah. 
We stopped for a midnight meal at Hattin, beneath the precipitous 
cliffs, and then traversed the wild gorge of the Wady Hamam. As 
we emerged from its close confines with the full moon behind us, we 
found the whole plain bathed in the soft light of dawn and the little 
birds around us commencing their morning songs. As the quickening 
light momentarily gathered strength over the Hills of Bashan, we rode 
this path beside the soft rippling waters till when, nearly at our destina- 
tion, the sun rose. I have frequently crossed this plain at all times and 
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seasons, but I have always found water in the four streams, from south 
to north — the c Ain el Madauwereh, the Rubudiyeh, the Abu Shusheh 
millstream, and the Wady Amud. Of the four, the Rubudiyeh is 
much the largest. It can only be when a great quantity of water is 
temporarily diverted for irrigation that the stream beds run dry. 

A word may be added about the view landward from the center 
of the shore. It is very striking. And when we consider that, what- 
ever else has changed, the mountains and valleys remain, this view, 
once so familiar to the eyes of Jesus, must have a sacred interest. In 
the distance, to the southwest, one can see, between the two precipitous 
cliffs of Wady Hattin, the top of an extinct volcano, now the double 
peak of the Horns of Hattin. To the north of this, due west of where 
we stand, is a great flat-topped hill of lava. Northeast lies Abu 
Shusheh and some ruined mills on the Rubudiyeh, behind which is 
Jebal Hazzur with the village of Mughar on its southeastern slope. 
A little to the north of this is Jebal Bellaneh; and behind, the horizon 
is composed of a long mountain range — the southern line of the Upper 
Galilean hills, running from Jebelat el c Arus to behind Rameh. In 
front of Jebelat el c Arus is the mouth of the Wady Amud ; and to its 
right, due north of us, is Safed and the bare, rocky range of Jabel 
Kanaan. Northeast lies c Oreimeh, and behind that many extinct 
volcanoes of the Jaulan. From some points Hermon is also 
visible. 

This Plain of Gennesaret has always been, as it is today, a great 
highroad. The famous via Maris passed from Damascus and the 
north, through the Jaulan, across the Jordan at the Jisr benat Yacob, 
past the Khan Jubb Yusuf , and descended to the plain at the Khan 
Minia. It then crossed the plain either by the beach road or by 
another much-used path directly through its center. From the plain 
it probably ascended the Wady Hamam and thence ran to the coast 
at Akka. Another branch passed to Egypt via the Khan et Tujjar 
and the historic pass at Megiddo. And a third road skirted the west 
shore of the lake and ran south through Beisan, Teyasir, and Nablus. 
Today all these routes are in frequent use, but the Wady Abu el c Amis 
is preferred to the now almost impassable Wady Hamam. 

The traffic across the plain is continuous. The first time I was at 
Khan Minia, in the spring of 1893, while we sat at lunch, an apparently 
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interminable procession of young camels — many hundreds — filed 
past us going from the bedawin lands east of the Jordan to be sold in 
Egypt. Another time when I crossed the plain, I passed great flocks 
of sheep in the charge of Kurds from Ezerum in Armenia, moving 
along the green pastures of Wady Abu el c Amis on their way to Egypt. 
One of these rough shepherds, knowing scarcely a word of Arabic, 
was later brought to me in Safed from Khan Jubb Yusuf for medical 
treatment, having fallen ill so many hundred miles away from home 
on this long journey. During harvest time caravans of thousands of 
loaded camels pass along here toward the coast from the great grain- 
growing plateau of the Hauran. In the olden days when Gennesaret 
was in its glory how the fame of its beauty and richness must have 
been carried through the world by the busy traffickers along its high- 
road! 

At the northeast corner of the plain arises the copious fountain, 
c Ain et Tineh (Spring of the Fig). Its warm (82 F.) brackish water 
bursts forth at the base of a precipitous cliff; and after collecting in a 
small pool, runs along a small lagoon just inside the shingle for one 
hundred yards. Pool and stream swarm with fish and terrapins; 
while masses of papyrus and other reeds flourish in the marshy sur- 
roundings. There are no remains of any important buildings around, 
though excavations some years ago revealed foundations of what was 
considered to be a Roman bath close to the pool. The water rises 
too near the level of the lake for it ever to have been of much use for 
irrigation. A little to the north of this spring are the extensive ruins 
of Khan Minia, now inhabited during certain seasons by people from 
Rameh, who cultivate the plain for the Tabaghah Hospice. 

About a quarter of a mile due south of the Khan are the scattered 
ruins known as Khurbet Minia. From their appearance, and espe- 
cially from the characteristics of the broken pottery scattered over the 
surface, the site may without any hesitation be pronounced an entirely 
Arabic one. Probably the buildings belong to the same period as 
the Khan. The remains are raised very little above the general level 
of the plain, so that the occupation of the site cannot have been ancient 
or prolonged. On a careful examination of the site with Mr. Macai- 
ister 6 of the Palestine Exploration Fund we could not find a single 

6 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , April, 1907. 
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fragment of pottery earlier than Arab times, while the Arabic pottery 
is abundant. 

To the east of Khan Minia is a remarkable hill, el c Oreimeh. 
This hill constitutes the northern limit of el Ghuweir, but not of the 
district Gennesaret, as I hope to show. Seaward, this hill runs out as a 
precipitous rocky promontory; while on the side toward the plain 
and the Khan the lower parts present a series of low, ragged, limestone 




HILL c OREIMEH 
The Khurbet ^Oreimeh appears as a flattened Tell on the summit. c Ain et Tineh lies below the 
cliff at the extreme right of the picture, and Khan Minia is just outside the picture on the left. 



cliffs, with caves. Indeed, on every side, the ascent of the hill is very 
steep. It is just one of those sites which, all over the land, were in 
primitive times fortified. On the summit of this hill is a remarkable 
Tell, with an artificially leveled top. This mound in the spring is 
peculiarly conspicuous from a distance on account of its deep green 
color. The highest part is 198 feet long by 86 feet wide, but on the 
lower ground to the northeast there are more remains. 
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The whole of the Tell is artificial; it is the result of centuries of 
occupation of the site. Although the ground has been ploughed up 
season after season for long years, fragments of pottery ever come to 
the surface. A careful examination of these reveals the important 
fact that they all go back to Amorite or at latest to early Jewish 
times. There are absolutely no fragments belonging to the Roman 
period. The early pottery is so preponderatingly present that it is 




THE ROCK-CUT AQUEDUCT AROUx^D THE TELL OF c OREIMEH 
Looking toward the west. 

possible for Mr. Macalister, an expert on Palestine pottery, to say 
positively 7 that this site cannot have been inhabited in New Testament 
times, nor for centuries earlier. In the tombs near at hand unbroken 
Amorite pottery vessels, which we have seen, have also been found. 
The spot would well repay excavating; nothing has yet been revealed 
from excavations of the Amorite period in Galilee. 

Next to this Khurbet el c Oreimeh, the most noticeable thing on the 
7 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement^ April, 1907. 
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hill is the well-known aqueduct. This runs around the semi-precipi- 
tous east and southeast sides of the hill where it hangs over the lake, 
some fifty feet above its surface level. For forty feet the rock cutting 
may be traced continuously. The shape of the passage is peculiar, 
being bowed out, as it were, in the middle, as is shown in some 
degree by the accompanying illustration. At several parts the outer 
side of the aqueduct, which was evidently built up of masonry, has 
now disappeared. Extensive surfaces of cement exist and the remains 
of a built, cemented channel, the continuation of the rock-cut aqueduct 
toward Khan Minia, can be traced. Just before the rock-cut passage 
turns northwest after rounding the promontory, there are two breaks 
in the outer wall which must from the rounded and smooth condition 
of their surfaces long have been traversed by running water. They 
appear to have been made to allow the contents of the conduit to 
descend along a mill shoot, and the foundations of the mills which 
stood here still may be seen just west of the pool of c Ain et Tineh. 
These outlets and these mills could hardly have been in use until 
after the aqueduct farther on toward the Khan had fallen into disuse. 
Near the eastern end of the rock cutting is a ruined Wely named 
Sheikh c Ali es Sayyad. Extensive traces of broken masonry aque- 
duct are visible all the way from the great spring of Birket Sheikh c Ali 
edh Dhather, across the open valley Khallet es Semak, and then in 
the direction of the rock cutting, which show beyond doubt that this 
aqueduct was made to carry the water of this fountain to the Khan 
Minia. As the natives always prefer the lake water for drinking to 
any of these warm brackish springs, the probability is that the water 
was primarily a millstream which ran to the Khan. It also went to 
the town now represented by Khurbet Minia, for I believe I can 
still trace there the remains of mills. For irrigation purposes alone 
it could never have been necessary to make such an aqueduct, because 
— as we have seen — the water of Wady el Amud could be brought to 
this portion of the plain. It is quite likely, as has been suggested by 
M. Renan, 8 that the passage was originally constructed for a road (as 
it is today) around the face of the cliffs, and only later reconstructed 
and cemented to make an aqueduct. As such, it could have been of 

8 Vie de Jesus y p. 140; a view also indorsed as probable by the engineers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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use only at the time of the occupation of Khan Minia and the neigh- 
boring town now represented by the ruins, Khurbet Minia — an un- 
known date during the palmy days of the Arab dominion. 

On the northeast side of the hill just described is a small plain 
known as Khallet es Semak, the delta of the Wady Jamus. This 
region is generally known as el Tabaghah, a name probably derived 
from Heptapegon (seven springs). This spot is notable for its abun- 




DOUBLE OPENING IN BIRKET SHEIKH C ALI EDH DHATHER 
The commencement of the ruined aqueduct is seen in the foreground. 

dant warm springs and its excellent fishing. During February and 
March it is the best corner in all the lake for fish; they are doubtless 
attracted by the warm water there, loaded with vegetable debris. 
Those who maintain that there must have been two towns called Beth- 
saida — and they are a diminishing number — would locate here Beth- 
saida west of the Jordan, while recognizing in et Tell, east of the 
Jordan, the site of Bethsaida Julias. Certainly there is no better 
spot for a "house of fishing;" but there are no remains which suggest 
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that any considerable town was there (such remains as are now to be 
seen at this site belong to ruined Arab mills). This must in any case 
have been the fishing suburb of Capernaum, and it is probable some 
fishermen's huts were here. It is at least suggestive that the two 
spots 9 on the lake where in the spring we find the temporary settle- 
ments of fishermen are here and at the Bataihah, that is, at the place 
where (from Matt. 14:34 and Mark 6: 53) many would wish to locate 
a Bethsaida (house of fishing), and at the place near where we know 
Bethsaida (Julias) was situated. 

There is no more charming spot than this in the whole circuit of 
the lake. Near the hill el c Oreimeh is a small German Roman Catho- 
lic hospice, embowered in trees, among which magnificent eucalypti 10 
and willows are prominent. On the shore near this is the recently 
erected wooden pier for the little steamer which has been placed on 
the lake to take passengers to and from the railway station at es 
Semakh, 11 near the outlet of the Jordan. 

The little open valley is full of cultivation and fertility, thanks to 
the energetic and wise administration of the successive directors of 
the hospice. The east end of the valley contains a m^ss of ruined 
and half-ruined mills, aqueducts, and running water. Here there 
burst forth from the ground no less than five springs. One of them, 
called in the Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs c Ain Eyyub (Job's 
Fountain), is the largest fountain in Galilee. This spring, for which 
I could find no name locally, arises in a great octagonal tank each 
side of which is 26 feet. As it stands, the building is the work of a 
great Arab chieftain and robber, who during the eighteenth century 
dominated the whole of Galilee from Akka to the Jordan. After 
him it is named Birket Sheikh c Ali edh Dhather. The foundations 
are older, better work, probably belonging to the same period as the 
aqueduct and Khan Minia; that is, to the days when the Arabic 
power was in its zenith, before the steady decline produced by the 
Mongol Turks. The birket, as it stands, is not high enough, by several 

9 For a detailed account of the "Fisheries of Galilee," see the writer's paper in 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1908. 

10 Australian eucalypti were introduced into Palestine some quarter of a century 
ago, and now flourish all over the land better than the majority of the native trees. 

" On the Damascus-Haifa Railway opened in 1906, a branch of the great Hejaz 
Railway. 
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feet, to lift the water to the level of the aqueduct; and today it is so 
much out of repair that it does not even raise water to the level for 
which it was reconstructed. 

The present surface of the water is over sixteen feet below the top 
of the tank. Near the top there are on the southern side two rounded 
openings cut in stone, through which water entered an aqueduct 
raised on arches. But for long years it has not attained this level. 
The aqueduct is now ruined and the mill has disappeared. The 
stream pours out under a platform inside the tank. To this platform 
it is now possible to descend by a stone staircase and gaze into the 
clear waters of the pool. The water is 86.5° F., and the pool — in 
places ten feet deep — is a veritable aquarium of fish, purple and 
yellow crabs, crayfish, and mud-turtles. The water pouring out of 
the side of this pool still works a mil], and as it ramifies over the ground 
supports a mass of tangled rank vegetation. As it cools it deposits 
quantities of brownish, stalagmitic limestone which coats the sides of 
both aqueduct and mill. 

Two other springs have been inclosed. One, Hammam Eyyub 
(Job's bath), rises within a ruined tower a few yards to the east of the 
birket just described; its water is conducted by a small aqueduct to 
water the property of the hospice. The other, Taunur Eyyub 12 
(Job's oven), lies nearer the shore a little farther east. Here the water 
rises in a small circular pool, perhaps four feet deep, within a ruined 
tower. Jewish pilgrims are accustomed to take a bath in this pool 
on their way to and from Jerusalem. Two other springs also arise 
amid the vegetation around. The whole of this Tabaghah district 
is one of present fertility and greater latent possibilities. It contains 
the largest spring in Galilee, one-half equal in volume to the well- 
known source of the Jordan at Banias, as well as four or five more. 
The bay is the finest fishing-ground on the lake. The district is 
separated from the plain of el Ghuweir by a hill which in the days of 
Josephus must have been under cultivation, perhaps bearing those 
very vineyards, orchards, and groves of which he speaks. Viewed from 
a little way out on the lake, the two plains appear as one. And I am 

12 In addition to Job's spring, Job's bath, Job's oven, we have on the 
hill nearby Mughareh Eyyub (Job's cave), where according to tradition he 
lived. 
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quite of the opinion, as is suggested by Professor Stevens/ 3 that in 
ancient times Gennesaret must necessarily have included the whole. 
The measurements given by Josephus will easily allow of this, while 
the extreme measurements of el Ghuweir are only about two and three- 
fourths miles long by one and one-half miles broad. The region is 
very definitely bounded to the south by the close approach of the hil s 
to the sea near Me jdel, while to the east beyond the Tabaghah springs 
the hills again approach the shore and leave no level plain of any size. 

The description of the products of this region necessitates the inclu- 
sion in it of not only the well-watered valleys opening into it, but also 
a considerable margin of fertile and at that time terraced hillside 
around. In the whole of this district, with the exception of Mejdel, 
usually supposed to be Magdala, there are no rtiins marking the sites 
of any towns or villages which could have flourished there in New 
Testament times. Such sites do not vanish into thin air; even if 
no walls remain, pottery fragments are always to be found. On the 
top of the hill west of Tabaghah we find Khurbet el Oreimeh, marking 
the site of a town which flourished and perished long before those 
days. While at Khurbet Minia we have considerable remains of an 
Arab occupation some centuries afterward. The whole area would 
appear, as we gather from Josephus, to have been devoted to a great 
garden and orchard; with of course the scattered huts and shanties 
of those whose duty it was to watch over the produce. 

The bearing of the above facts on the sites of Capernaum and 
Chorazin will be the subject of a later paper. 
x 3 Loc. cit. 



